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Extension Study Aids 


Air Corps Candidate 
LackingScience Credit 


Robert Benson, Grand Island, Nebr., 
was graduated from the Grand Island 
high school last year and has been em- 
ployed since then. This fall he became 
interested in the meteorological division 
of the air corps but found he could 
not qualify for entrance because he 
lacked credit in science. 


After some hurried planning, Robert 
decided to meet the science requirement 
through work in correspondence. He 


immediately sent in his registration 
and began work on physics. He com- 
pleted the work and met the entrance 
requirements early in January. The 
staff members wish Bob every success 
in his new venture in the air corps. 
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Dorchester Solves Teacher 
Shortage by Extension Work 


Last Fall, when school began at Dor- 
chester high school, Superintendent 
Sam Dahl and the board of education, 
were faced with the problem of secur- 
ing a social science teacher. Dorchester, 
a school with approximately 75 students 
enrolled, had this problem in common 
with many other small schools in Ne- 
braska. This problem will confront all 
again and again during the years just 
ahead. 

Dorchester school officials tried hard 
to locate a teacher. When none could 
be found they turned to the University 
of Nebraska Extension Division and 
enrolled their social science students in 
Supervised Correspondence Study. 


Fifty-two registrations, approximately 
two-thirds of all the students in school, 


were registered for at least one subject. 

Almost all the students registered 
have now completed their first semester 
of work and most of them are well on 
the way in the second semester. The 
teachers on the staff at the university 
have been very pleased with the work 
of the Dorchester group. They have 
worked in their correspondence courses 
with the same business like attitude 
which they have shown in their regular 
classes and the Supervised Correspond- 
ence Study staff has found it a pleas- 
ure to work with them. 

Superintendent Dahl has prepared a 
summary of some of the practices as 
they are carried out at Dorchester. His 
summary appears on page 2 in this 
issue of the Newsletter. 


Back row, left to right: Leonard Bye, Adolph Havlat, Marvin Tenopir, Robert Malek, Harvey Kennedy, Robert Taborek, Rollin Zajic, 
Dick Crofton, Lester Parks, Norman Brusnahan, Jim Kenney, Jim West, Erich Semler. 
Third row, left to right: Melvin Andelt, Marion Novack, Raymond Plouzek, Eugene Rezabek, Wayne Wickenkamp, Elsie Luzum, Donna 
Jean Parks, Frances Hladky, Loretta Matthews, Edwin Sanburn, Don Stiegelmar. 
Second raw, left to right: Russell Eisle, Frances Sehnert, Elaine Crick, Doris Jelinek, Donna Lee Sehnert, Ruth Kennedy, Willa Mae 
Blakely, Helen Curtis, Grace McReynolds, Frances Cerny, Doris Weber, Shirley Crofton. 
Front row, left to right: Gladys Kasl, Ellaurine Vavra, Phyllis Danekas, Julia Lanphere, Doris Johnson, Rose Marie Schuster, Miss Jeannie 
Lowdon, Sup’t. Sam Dahl, Norma Rezny, Bonnie Jean West, Ruth Cerny, Marilyn Weber, Shirley Roberts. Not in picture, Robert Younkin. 


SCS, The Order of the Day— 


First order of the day for nearly 50 Dorchester high school students is to 
consult the bulletin board in the second floor corridor of our building. There they 
find each morning, a new list of those students who have “correspondence work 
back.” There too, they find bar graphs which furnish them a pictured idea of 
how their own rate of progress in correspondence study compares with that of 
their fellows, and with certain rather flexible “deadlines” set up from time to 
time in each course, to act as guide posts along the way. 


Our resident teachers, like most teachers these days, are carrying heavier 
teaching and extra-curricular loads than ever before, and they haven’t the time 
to spend in running needless errands. We expect each student, therefore, to be 
self-reliant, and to make it known sufficently early, when he is ready for a test, 
so that it can be made available to him, without the necessity of a special trip on 
the part of one of the supervising teachers to the test booklet depository. 


Our office records are brought up to date each Saturday morning, as the 
weekly accumulation of returned lessons is filed. Any student can at any time 
as readily learn his scholastic standing in “correspondence class work” as in resi- 
dent work. 


Little devices such as these, are admittedly insignificant in themselves, but 
they are examples of what we are trying to do to make Supervised Correspond- 
ence Study as nearly self-administering as possible. We do know that these little 
schemes release more of our limited teacher time for the personal pupil-lesson- 
supervisor contacts, which are the vital part of our local share of correspondence 
instruction. We believe too, and with considerable evidence for justification, 
that our students are accepting this delegation of responsibility for the routine 
work with profit to themselves. 


In our high school we have for some time given periodic awards in the form 
of “D” pins to students who average 90°% or over. To enable “correspondence 
work” to fit into that picture we divided each course into unit “blocks” roughly 
conforming to each six weeks of time. All requirements of resident work, are 
also demanded of correspondence work. The little pin helps many pupils “stay 
on the beam,” and correspondence study doesn’t seem to present any special 
difficulty for those who want to earn the award. 


“How do you prevent cheating?” we are sometimes asked. “Aren’t there 
opportunities for unfairness in this work?” Possibly so, but we like to give all 
of our students the benefit of our confidence in their honesty and good judge- 
ment. Of course, there are always students who are willing to rely upon any 
means to “get by’—even cheating. The opportunity is always present in any 
average school and we are an average school. 


We believe that the great majority of our correspondence students play the 
game squarely, just as the great majority of our resident students do. When 
students work together, we don’t question the indication that they work “co- 
operatively.” After all, cooperative effort in any undetraking is recognized as 
being commendable in any form of organized society. Undoubtedly we have 
a few parasites. Every school does, but dishonest students only fool themselves, 
and eventually find it out themselves. Nobody but the cheater himself-suffers. 


“How do students like correspondence study?” Many took to it immediately. 
A few of our students had trouble getting started. Some, at first, lacked confidence 
in their own ability. Others felt lost because of the absence of the prodding 
they receive from daily assignments. We didn’t blame that to Supervised Cor- 
respondence Study, and most of the difficulties cleared up of themselves when 
the students saw that the plan works out in direct proportion to the efficiency 
with which they themselves work the plan. 


Recently, when Miss Jeannie Loudon, one of the Supervised Correspondence 
Study teachers visited our school, we were pleased to discover that there is a sur- 
prisingly great amount of “personal touch” through correspondence teaching. 
Our students and Miss Lowdon began discussing their work with the same free- 
dom they would use in talking to one of the resident teachers here in Dorchester, 
The personal comments from the supervised correspondence teacher to the in- 
dividual pupils, we believe, are responsible for this happy situation. 

We find many little notes or personal comments find their way into the lessons 
from the students to their teacher and also from the teacher to the students. 
These personal touches all tend to add to the effectiveness of the study. 


Sam Dau, 
Superintendent Dorchester high school 
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The Student Says 


To the Editor of University of Nebras- 
ka News 

Extension Division, University of Ne- 
braska 

Lincoln, Nebr. 

Dear Editor: 

I am writing this letter for the Stu- 
dent Opinion Column and I hope that 
the ideas here presented will be accept- 
able as a contribution to the Newsletter. 

We hear a great deal about what 
should be included in the terms of the 
peace after the war. Since this is a 
topic of vital importance and since tt 
affects all of us, especially we who are 
the youth of today and the world citi- 
zens of the years to come, I am going 
to express my opinions relative to what 
should be included in the peace pro- 
posals. Here are my ideas: 

1. Japan, Germany, Italy and their 
satellites should be completely dis- 
armed. 

2. The United States must help the 
people of all the devastated war areas 
as quickly as we can. This help should 
be mostly in a form of food and cloth- 
ing. This help will win the people of 
these countries and will tend to make 
them cease to resent us. 

3. The United States must assure 
peace and order in the Axis nations for 
some time. A defeated nation is ripe 
for revolutions, riots, and the acts of 
anguished and desperate persons. An 
army of occupation may be needed in 
these countries for several years. 

4. We must try to make the Ger- 
mans, Italians and Japanese see the 
good features of democracy. They need 
to be reeducated to these benefits as 
much as possible. Kind helpful super- 
vision will obtain the best results. 

5. There must be no economic war- 
fare after the war. We must start out 
by giving the same chance to all and 
keep it that way. This is a hard prob- 
lem but must be faced for we must rid 
the world of selfish capitalists, 

6. All disputes between nations 
should be settled by a court of the 
United Nations for a period of several 
years after which an_ international 
court made up of all the nations should 
settle disputes by arbitration. 

7. Work must be provided for all 
people as quickly as possible after the 
war. This should include the soldiers 
of the defeated nations as well as those 
of the victorious nations. 

8. The United States in coordination 
with the other United Nations must 


(Continued on page 4) 


Spring is just aorund the corner and 
with it come all the numerous spring 
activities. Let’s be on schedule, or 
better yet, ahead of schedule so that 
when these activities roll around we 
will not be delayed too much. 


_~BulletinBoard — 


To'the Students: 


Time marches on, the march has 
already taken us well into the second 
semester of work. Have you planned 
your schedule well? Are you on sched- 
ule with your lessons? Have you fol- 
lowed the suggested time allotments 
for each Unit of work? 


It is permissable to continue your 
study into the summer months but 
it is far better to have your work com- 
plete at the close of school in May. 
Now is the time to do your planning 
so as to be sure that you are “on the 
beam.” 


Air Magazine Editor Continues 
Story of Air Travel Experiences 


By George E. Rotter 


(Editors note: The author, editor of Ex- 
ploring Aviation flew from Omaha to Chicago 
and back to gather materials for the magazine. 
This is the second installment of the story of 
his trip. Two more will appear.) 


I never would have guessed it, so 
smoothly did the ship land; but as I 
stepped from my plane onto the flood- 
lighted front of the Airlines Terminal, 
a 30-mile-an-hour wind drove against 
me fiercely, threatened to push me back 
into the doorway of the plane, and 
made me grab for my hat. This was 
the Windy City, all right. 

“Air travel must be popular,” I 
almost said aloud as I elbowed my way 
through the jammed Terminal. It was 
nearly eleven o’clock and I didn’t ex- 
pect to find an air depot, even one in 
Chicago, crowded at this hour like a 
cafeteria at dinner time; I was used to 
the lonely little railway station back 
home, with one ticket window and a 
tomcat sleeping by the heating stove. 
Here there were seven ticket offices, one 
for each of the airlines that was routed 
through the airport. 


The Chicago Municipal Airport 


Ten o'clock of the following day 
found me back at the airport, a guest 
of the United Air Lines, which has its 
central offices located at the Chicago 
Field. Professor William A. Wheatly, 
director of School and College Service 
for United donned muffler, overcoat, 
and earmuffs (it was 6° below zero) 


and said: “You have a big day ahead 


of you if you want to see how this air- 
port operates.” 

“Everything is big around here,” IJ 
answered. Through the many-paned 
window of his office, I saw a long row 
of gigantic buildings with great arched 
roofs. “Those must be hangars,” I 
said, motioning toward them. 

“Right you are. I'll take you to one 
of United’s where you can see the boys 
at work on one of the big ships.” 

And that was my first step in seeing 
what goes on at a large airport. Sey- 
eral two-motored airliners were under- 
going the compulsory “trip inspection;” 
that is the check-up required of every 
ship after it has come in from a run. 
Air transportation is a business, not a 
game to airline officials. 

Mechanics, each with a C.A.A. license 
were perched on platforms looking over 
the motors. Others were examining 
the radio equipment, the ailerons, rud- 
ders, and undercarriage. The latter, in 
order to pass safety inspection, must 
push down or retract into the belly of 
the ship in not less than 35 seconds. 

I went close to a ship, fascinated by 
its size. In that huge building, it 
looked like a great monster of long 
ago, crouching in its shelter. I even 
touched the gleaming metal of its 
fuselage, wondered how many thous- 
ands of steel rivets were helping to 
hold its great body in that streamlined 
shape. I looked with great interest at 
the famed de-icers—those rubber coy- 
ers (pilots call them “boots”) on the 
leading edge of each wing. I learned 
that when their inflation caused a coat 
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Registration Total 
Swells to 2,516 


Registrations during the month of 
January swelled the total number of 
registrants for the year to 2,516. Here 
are the totals in the various fields of 


study. 
Commercial FArts@es see. es ls 539 
Mathematicsuremes te: Los | 2 489 
etalk 2 .\ ei 216 
Soctal ¥Studies tc. face ees. anc 233 
AMP eS Beis ars oe Stele eg we he Zi 
Practices leet ts ato cco sere eine: 118 
SCIENCEIOM Ee es es Kes 140 
lg ver uteri NaN (oe Wn aechat aia gs i 110 
PNA D LES lg RE ode tae oe ee 94 
PRETOMAITICS pe. os ents ka aes 139 
Others. Brehce Ss Sheeeeat 204 
Totalees 2oe 25S ese ce 2,516 


The above figures are based on reg- 
istrations since the start of the present 
year on July 1, 1942. 


of ice to crack, the wind sometimes 
hurled the ice with a tremendous force 
against the side of the plane. The pro- 
peller, too, was equipped with de-icer 
equipment, as were parts of the tail. 

A close-up view of an airliner makes 
one realize it is not constructed stingily. 
From its 1200 or more horsepower 
engines to its delicate instruments, it 
is built of the toughest and most dur- 
able of materials. Some of our upper- 
bracket automobiles built of superior 
material—so we think—will run up to 
100,000 miles and then require rather 
extensive repairs and replacement of 
parts. But airliners are so durably built 
that they can easily fly two or three 
million miles, about 80 to 120 times 
around the world. Little wonder that 
each of the motors of one of these 
Mainliners costs something over $8,000. 

It is the maintenance and constant 
care with replacement of parts that 
keep plane engines eternally young— 
the tough, durable materials alone could 
not do the trick. 

“You may step into the pilot’s com- 
partment if you wish,” invited my host. 
Then he added, “You are really the 
fair-haired boy today. The permit you 
have is letting you go places not usually 
accessible to visitors.” His speech sum- 
med up the strict wartime caution 
under which the field must operate 
these days. 

The pilot’s compartment was a mass 
of controls that dumbfounded me. All 
instruments were dual; one set for the 
captain, another for the co-pilot. The 
pilot, however, needs watch only a few 
instruments at a time, as he sits per- | 
fectly relaxed while he takes his pas- 
sengers through the sky. 

(To be continued) 


Who’s Who in S.C. S. 


Carolyn Spaulding, age 15, Hollis, N. H. 
Hollis is a town with a population of about 
1,000 people and has about 200 pupils in 
the 12 grades in school. Carolyn was able 
to borrow a typewriter from a friend and 
then registered for typing by correspondence 
and carries this subject in addition to the 
regular four subjects carried in school. She 
likes to type and spends all her spare time 
practicing. She likes to play basketball and is 
a forward on the team. 


Adah Neubauer, 18, Purdum, Nebr. Adah 
lives on a ranch in the heart of the sandhills 
of Cherry county. The ranch covers four sec- 
tions of land and at present pastures more 
than 100 Aberdeen Angus (black) cattle. The 
winter season thus far in Cherry county has 
been very mild and the cattle have been able 
to range and feed on bunched hay. Adah has 
a beautiful black pony with a blaze face and 
white stocking feet. He has been taught to 
jump fences with a rider but Adah’s mother 
does not like to have her do this because 
it is rather dangerous. (Adah says it is almost 
as dangerous to risk breaking her back open- 
ing gates as it is to have the pony jump 
fences). Adah loves the sandhills and is 
sure that anyone who could see the view 
of the green hills and valleys from atop a 
high hill, would also learn to love this coun- 
try. It will soon be roundup time on the 
ranch when the cattle have to be vaccinated 
and branded. The brand used on their ranch 
is Ul on the left hip. 


Enid Ehrman, Gehring, Nebr., is carrying 
algebra by correspondence and plans to join 
the regular class group in Gehring for the 
second semester of work. He has a cute 
little puppy named “Snickers” and plans to 
teach it to do tricks. 


Betty Haskell, Ainsworth, Nebr., lives on a 
ranch and rides horseback three miles to high 
school. Betty is registered in algebra and says 
she likes the notes which teachers place on 
her papers. (Editors note—when students 
do the kind of work which Betty does it is 
understandable that the teacher’s comments 
would be pleasing to the student.) 


Mrs. Frank Engbert, Lodgepole, Nebr., 
writes, “You no doubt wonder why I am 
taking work by correspondence, well you see 
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I want a high school oiploma’.’ Mrs. Eng- 


bert has a 16-year-old daughter and has been: 


interested in her high school work. She is 
now a librarian in’ Lodgepole. Ill health dur- 
ing her youth caused the delay in her obtain- 
ing a high school education. 


Vida Hamilton, Ellsworth, Nebr., says her 
favorite sport is skating and her hobby is 
collecting perfume bottles. She lives on a 
combination farm and ranch with her family 
composed of three sisters, two brothers and 
parents. The ranch is composed of five sec- 
tions of land and is located about 50 miles 
east of Alliance. Her father owns about 300 
head of cattle. 


Ruth Phelps, Pierce, Fla. Her father is a 
mining metallurgist and his work takes him 
and his family to many parts of the country. 
The family has lived in New Mexico, Virginia, 
Mexico, Wisconsin, Texas, Colorado, North 
Carolina, Georgia, and all of the New Eng- 
land states. Massachusetts is considered to be 
home to the family. Ruth says she used to 
like to travel but is coming to feel that it 
would be nicer to live in only one place. She 
likes the New England states with their win- 
ter sports. She likes to collect nick mnacks 
of many kinds and thinks that is an inter- 
esting hobby. 


James Poggas, Talkeetna, Alaska, age 15, 
say he has lived in Alaska for the past 10 
years. Talkeetna is a small town with 100 
people in it. His father is a foreman on the 
Alaska railroad. 


Alberta Fletcher, Ainsworth, Nebr. Alberta 
is 15 years of age and has four younger 
brothers. She lives on a ranch with her parents. 
Her father owns many horses and she likes to 
ride horseback. She like to study English and 
enjoys “Ivanhoe” and “The Merchant of 
Venice” especially. 


Jane Holmgren, Hemingford, Nebr. Jane 
has three sisters and two brothers. Two of her 
older sisters are school teachers. Her little 
brother was stricken with infantile paralysis 
when he was less than two years of age so 
Jane has remained out of school during the 
first semester to help care for him. She felt 
that her mother needed her at home and yet 
she did not want to miss out on her school 
work so has registered for study through 
correspondence. She is studying commercial 
arts, mathematics, English and home eco- 
nomics. 


Frances Herrington, Merriman, Nebr. Her 
father works at the air base at Ainsworth. 
She was born in Nebraska but has also lived 
in South Dakota and California. Her hob- 
bies are reading, horseback riding, sight see- 
ing, movies, and work. She dislikes romantic 
stories and movies. She reports that many 
arrow-heads, fossils, and interesting rocks are 
found in the Niobrara river valley where her 
home is located. 


Warren Vaughan, Norden, Nebr. Warren 
is 15 years of age and has many hobbies, in- 
cluding model building, collecting and mount- 
ing birds and animals. He lives in town but 
spends week ends and summer vacations on 
the farm. There are 22 students in the Norden 
school. 


Bette Nielson, Grand Island, Nebr. Bette 
is a senior in school. Her hobbies include 
hiking, swimming, picnicking, and ice skating. 
She also likes pets and especially enjoys study- 
ing about and raising gold fish. She is at 
present studying piano and voice at the music 
conservatory in Grand Island. 
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Student Voices Appeal 
For Words of Songs 


Dear Editor: 

I am a SCS student, so I receive 
The University of Nebraska News and 
enjoy reading it very much. 

I am in search of the words to the 
religious songs, “Heavenly Sunshine” 
and “The Jericho Road.” I do not have 
any idea where I might obtain them, 
and I felt that you might help me, if 
you would be so kind as to print my 
request in The University of Nebraska 
News. It is likely that some of the SCS 
students know these songs and might 
be kind enough to send me the words. 

If you could help me in this matter, I 
should be very grateful to you and to 
the Extension Division. 


Very sincerely, 
Joyce Hatreri 
Harrisburg, Nebr. 
(Banner County) 


Three Teachers Take 
Place on SCS Staff 


Three teachers have been added to 
the Supervised Correspondence Study 
staff. Mrs. Alice Stastny and Mrs. 
Gerald Meyer are now teaching typing, 
and Mrs. Verna Roberts teaches math- 
ematics. 

All three are experienced teachers 
and are very welcome additions to the 


staff. 


(Continued from page 2) 


see that the Axis nations never again 
rise to menace a peaceful world. 

I could write a great deal more. The 
above points, however, summarize my 
opinions. It appears to me that the 
youth of the world, among whom I am 
included, need to think seriously about 
problems such as the one about which 
I have been writing. We are soon to 
be in a position where we will make 
the decisions relative to these matters 
and our decisions will only be as good 
as our information and reasoning will 
allow. 

I would like to correspond with other 
correspondence students. I am _ espe- 
cially interested in aeronautics, math- 
ematics and English. 


Yours truly, 
Herpert C. ScHLiEssEr, 
c/o Fred W. Schliesser. 
Fullerton, Nebr. 
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W. C. MEIERHENRY 


Montana Increases 
SCS Appropriation 


Mr. R. C. Haight, director of the 
State Correspondence School at Mis- 
soula, Mont., has just written that the 
Montana legislature increased the ap- 
propriation for supervised correspond- 
ence study from $39,000 to $52,800 for 
the new biennium. Montana is one of 
two states in which the legislature gives 
direct support to supervised correspond- 
ence study. The other is North Dakota. 

Montana, with approximately half 
the population of Nebraska and nearly 
twice its area, not only enriches the 
programs of many of its small high 
schools with supervised correspondence 
study, but it also cares for many pupils 
on both the high school and elementary 
school level who are so far from an or- 
ganized school that they must study at 
home. 

Mr. Haight, long an_ educational 
leader in his state, has during his nearly 
six years as head of the State Corres- 
pondence School at Missoula been in- 
strumental in bringing education to 
thousands of boys and girls who would 
otherwise have been denied its advan- 
tages. 


Soldiers, Sailors, Wines Go 
to School by Correspondence 


“New registrations are coming in 
almost daily from members of the 
armed forces who are continuing their 
education through the Armed Forces 
Institute,’ R. L. Fredstrom, assistant 
director of Extension, reported recently. 

The Armed Forces Institute, called 
the Army Institute until recently ex- 
panded to include enlisted men in the 
Navy, Coast Guard and Marines, was 
authorized and established by the War 
Department only three weeks after 
Pearl Harbor. The purpose of the 
Armed Forces Institute is to provide 


Meierhenry New 
SCS Supervisor 


W. C. Meierhenry on March 25 took 
the place of R. L, Fredstrom, as super- 
visor of Supervised Correspondence 
Study. Mr. Fredstrom has been made 
Assistant Director of University Exten- 
sion, replacing Victor P. Morey who 
resigned to accept a position in the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service 
at Philadelphia, Pa. 

Meierhenry has for the past five 
years been superintendent of schools at 
Republican City, Nebr. During the 
two years preceding his promotoin to 
superintendent he served as a high 
school instructor and athletic coach in 
the same school. 

Graduated from Arlington high 
school, Meierhenry attended Western 
Union college, Le Mars, Ia., for two 
years and then completed his under 
graduate work at Midland College at 
Fremont. He was active in athletics 
and student activities in both institu- 
tions, including the presidency of the 
Midland student body, senior class or- 
ator, member of Blue Key, national col- 
lege honorary society, and football 
letterman. Meierhenry received his 
master’s degree from the University of 
Nebraska with a major in school ad- 
ministration in 1941. He is a member 
of Phi Delta Kappa. 

Married, the Meierhenry’s have one 
son, Dwight, age three. 
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courses for those men who need further 
training to prepare them for promo- 
tions or more advanced assignments in 
the armed forces as well as for those 
whose education was interrupted by a 
call to the colors and who want to 
continue their studies. The University 
of Nebraska Extension Division is one 
of the 76 colleges and universities co- 
operating with the Armed Forces In- 
stitute in furnishing courses to these 
men. 

There are three types of courses 
offered to members of the armed 
forces, namely: Army Institute courses 
and Supervised Correspondence Study 
courses, both on the high school level, 
and Extension courses on the college 
level. The cost to the student for the 
latter two types, both of which are 
available through the University of Ne- 
braska Extension Division, is only half 
the cost that must be paid by regular 
enrollees. The Federal Government 
pays the other half. 

(Continued on page 4) 
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(Story on page 2) 
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Education For Post-War Living 


“In time of peace, prepare for war” 
is an old adage that thus far in the his- 
tory of mankind has seemed to have 
merit. The reverse of this adage is de- 
serving of much serious attention at 
the present time. If individuals and 
countries of the world do not now give 
serious thought to post-war problems, 
the years in which we face these prob- 
lems may prove hard indeed. 

Suggestions set forth in this article 
are intended for you readers who are 
still in high school. They should help 
you to choose from available educational 
opportunities those that promise the 
value for 


greatest living. 


Select first from the subjects and activi- 


post-war 


ties of your own schools. Then choose 
from Supervised Correspondence Study 
courses and from the work and other 
opportunities in your communities the 
remaining things that seem best suited 
to your needs. 

Prepare now for vocational efficiency 
in the post-war years. One essential 
step in this process is to choose a voca- 
tion or a vocational field that suits you. 
For what kind of work are you best 
fitted? To answer this broad question 
you will need answers for these more 
specific questions: What can you now 
do best? What might you learn to do 
well? What are your vocational and 
other interests? What kind of person 
are you? If you have already answered 
these questions to your own satisfaction 
and have chosen a life work, take an- 
other look at yourself to make sure 
your original decision was right. 

Try to choose a vocational field in 
which there will probably be oppor- 
tunities for employment after the war. 
Comparison of job figures in the 1930 
and the 1940 United States Census re- 
veals trends that, although temporarily 
altered by war conditions, may be ex- 
pected to continue after the war. These 
trends show employment declining in 
such industries as farming, mining and 
fishing and increasing in the service 


occupations. Workers in occupations 
of the latter type devote their efforts 
to serving other people instead of to 
producing material things. Clerks in re- 
tail stores, policemen, teachers and doc- 


tors are good examples of workers who 
are engaged in service occupations. 

Another way to insure post-war voca- 
tional efficiency is to get as much good 
training as you can right now. Train- 
ing is important when opportunities 
are plentiful; for, on the average, the 
person who is the most capable stands 
the best chance of getting ahead. When 
competition is keen it is all the more 
important that a worker be well quali- 
fied. 

All of the general subjects that you 
study, including English, history and 
art, will have an effect on your future 
success. Subjects of this type give you 
either facts or skills of specific vocation- 
al value or they contribute to your per- 
sonality development. Desirable person- 
ality traits are as necessary as vocational 
training for job success. 

A rather wide variety of vocational 
subjects are available to you. Typewrit- 
ing and stenography, vocational agricul- 
ture, auto mechanics and radio servic- 
ing are some typical examples. Any sub- 
ject may be vocational if it is needed for 
success in a particular kind of work. 
For instance, the lawyer makes much 
use of English and the intelligent 
aviator of science and mathematics. 
Select with care your vocational sub- 
jects, as well as your general ones, and 
get all the training possible from them. 

Regardless of whether you enter 
military service or a war industry before 
the conflict ends, you will very likely 
be faced with adjustment problems. 
You may prepare to meet these prob- 
lems by trying to predict job demands, 
by having a first, a second and even a 
third vocational choice and by getting 
vocational training that can be used in 
more than one type of job. Begin now 
to plan for post-war adjustments. 

Prepare now for happy, successful 
living as an individual. The war period 
should not handicap you in your efforts 
to develop a better personality. Learn 
as much useful knowledge as you can. 
Develop skills that you can use in social 
situations, such as playing common 
games and talking interestingly. Culti- 
vate such traits as dependability, punc- 
tuality and ability to get along with 
others. You will find that all desirable 
knowledge, skills and personal traits 
you acquire will contribute to the pleas- 
ure and satisfaction you derive from 
life now and in the future. 

Recently, I heard a person exclaim 
about a mutual acquaintance, “I get 
such a kick out of Janet X!” The reas- 
on for this is that Janet X is an attrac- 
tive, interesting, capable person. She 
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is fun to be with, and she isn’t bored 
with herself when alone. You can, if 
you wish, be like Janet X. 

Prepare now to be a good citizen in 
the post-war period. Doubtless our form 
of government will undergo a heavy 
strain at the close of the war. At pres- 
ent the federal government exercises a 
great deal of control over our lives. 
When the war ends, this control will 
naturally be relaxed. There will, how- 
ever, be big problems to solve with 
respect to the obligation of the federal 
government to see that everybody has 
useful work to do, comfortable houses 
in which to live, proper food and such 
services as those provided. by teachers 
and doctors. You, as a voting citizen, 
will help to determine the national 
policies that we follow. 

Your training for citzenship should 
look beyond your duties as a citizen of 
the United States and include your 
responsibility to the world at large. At 
the end of the last war, we refused to 
work with other countries through the 
League of Nations in an effort to pro- 
vide a better world for all. We mis- 
takenly believed that we could live 
alone and let the rest of the world go 
by. 
The present war, being as it is fought 
on many far-flung battlefronts, is par- 
tial proof that our welfare is closely 
linked with that of all other peoples. 
Not only must we cooperate with Great 
Britain, China, Russia and our other 
allies in the post-war years, but we 
must also help Germany, Japan and 
our other present enemies become good 
members of a family of nations. In the 
long run, the attitudes you and other 
citizens of our country hold toward 
other peoples and nations may have 
a greater influence than anything else 
on your success and happiness in the 
post-war years. 

Be ready for the problems of post- 
war living. It was Abraham Lincoln, 
I believe, who once said while still a 
struggling youth, “I shall study hard 
and prepare myself; and then if my 
chance comes, I will be ready.” You 
may be certain that you will have a 
chance to solve serious job, personal, 
and citizenship problems. The way you 
meet these problems will be of most 
concern to you and your close relatives, 
but it will also affect in some way the 
lives of many other persons. Remember 
that half of any struggle is being well 
prepared for it. Get now all the educa- 
tion you can for post-war living. 


Cecit WINFIELD ScotTrT, 
Professor of School Administration 
and Freshman Adviser, Teachers Col- 
lege, University of Nebraska. 


Rotter Visits Control Tower; 
Hears Pilots Report by Radio 


By George E. Rotter 


(Editors note: The author-editor of Ex- 
ploring Aviation flew from Omaha to Chicago 
and back to gather materials for the magazine. 
This is the third installment of the story of 
his trip. One more will appear.) 


The Traffic Control Tower 

“Let’s slip up to the control tower 
now,’ said my host. It was a long 
climb up to this glass-walled room, in 
which the “traffic cop” of the airfield 
directs the take-off and landing of 
planes. The airfield stretched away, 
hundreds of table-level acres crusted 
with snow. 

“NC 21 calling Chicago tower,” 
croaked a voice over one of the loud- 
speakers in the room. “Ready to taxi. 
Departing for New York. Flight plan 
given to airways. Go ahead.” 

The man with the microphone, too 
busy even to acknowledge our presence, 
peered intently over the airfield for a 
moment, looked at two big glass dials 
which told him the velocity and direc- 
tion of the wind, and then answered 
the pilot: “Chicago tower answering 
NC 21. Wind north 68-6. Repair truck 
at center of field. O. K. to taxi out. Go 
ahead.” My host pointed out the plane 
to me. Flight 21 was beginning. 

“How do you give orders to planes 
not equipped with radio?” I asked the 
man at the table. I was informed that 
only radio-equipped planes landed here. 
These tuned their sets to the wave 
length of the airport station and began 
inquiring about landing when they 
were yet 15 miles away. The pilot’s 
bible. tells him that all orders from the 
tower have to be obeyed. 

Running at all times in the traffic- 
control room is a recording machine. 
From its disc all conversation between 
the tower and pilots can be reproduced. 
If an accident should occur in taking 
off or landing, the conversation of pilot 
and control man can be repeated to 
ascertain whether either was at fault. 

The Airport Weather Station 

There are no busier people at an air- 
port than the weatherman and his as- 
sistants. Their big job entails the fore- 
casting of weather in the vicinity of 
Chicago, and the constant reception of 
weather reports all over the United 
States. These reports are woven into 
the weather map picture for pilots who 
must be constantly aware of the kind 
of weather they’re going to encounter 
on their sky road. 

In the station, teletypes are instanta- 
neously reporting in code the weather 


as sent in from over 400 airways report- 
ing stations located over nearly 30,000 
airway miles. Other teletypes send out 
reports to airports the country over, 
telling what the weather conditions are 
in Chicago. 

Men work over broad maps spread 
out over tables, as transport pilots come 
in to get their trip forecasts. From the 
data which the weather workers collect, 
these pilots not only find out what 
the weather is at the present over the 
route they are to fly, but also what it 
will be for hours to come. Should 
they discover conditions too severe at 
any point, they have the opportunity 
to reroute their course and avoid these 
hazards. 

Southbound and westbound planes 
fly at even thousand-foot levels—6,000, 
8,000, 10,000—while eastbound and 
northbound traffic is kept at odd thous- 
and-foot levels. Reason: to avoid any 
trafic congestion. This provision for 
one-way roads for planes is an impor- 
tant safety measure. 

As a pilot speeds at 200 or more 
mules per hour, he flies in the seemingly 
remote heavens. Actually he is not 
so much “alone” as you are when drivy- 
ing your automobile on the highway. 
His plane is tied constantly to the apron 
strings of Mother Ground Control. 
More than 75 experts are on the ground 
directing and recording every mile that 
an airliner flies. 

The pilot is in constant two-way 
conversation with ground - stations 
along the line. About every 30 minutes 
his co-pilot sends by radio a position 
or “fix” report to the nearest ground 
station. He tells, along with his loca- 
tion, the altitude at which the plane 
is flying, the temperature of the out- 
side air, and the general weather con- 
ditions. From this information, the 
company’s dispatchers are able to trace 
the progress of the ship and to know its 
location at all times. 


(To be concluded) 


Lowdon Collections 
Go to Students Via 
“Lend-Lease Library”’ 


Often we write about students’ hob- 
bies but this article is about one of the 
several hobbies of your SCS teacher, 
Miss Jeannie Lowdon. 

Miss Lowdon is building up what 
she calls a “Lend-Lease Library.” The 
materials in her collection are all re- 
lated to her fields of instruction, which 
are Spanish, music and history. The 
materials include such things as clip- 
pings, small magazines, approximately 
650 pictures taken by herself on a trip 
to Europe, maps, tourist bureau book- 
lets of Spanish speaking countries, and 
other small pertinent bits of informa- 
tion. All the materials are small, so 
little expense is incurred in sending or 
returning them. 

Anyone may get these materials by 
writing to Miss Lowdon in care of the 
Extension Division. Miss Lowdon paid 
high tribute to the punctuality and 
fairness of schools which have made 
use of this loan service when she said, 
“In every single instance, loan materials 
have been returned on or before the 
day on which I have asked for them.” 


Reported Dead, War 
Doctor Survives Jap 
Attack; Visits Here 


Dr. Esther Morse, who had for 12 
years been in charge of the largest hos- 
pital on the Island of Hainan and had 
been reported killed by a Japanese at- 
tack during last summer visited Miss 
Jeannie Lowdon of the SCS division 
recently. At Christmas Miss Lowdon 
received a card from Dr. Morse an- 
nouncing that she was alive and well 
and that she was in the United States. 

A brief resume of her experiences 
shows that she was taken from the hos- 
pital to the Coast of Hainan by Japan- 
ese military truck, then by Japanese 
boat to Shanghai, then by Italian 
steamer to Portuguese East Africa, 
where she boarded the Gripsholm and 
came to the United States. Dr. Morse 
said that at no time was she mistreated 
by the Japanese. 


REGISTRATION FOR SUPERVISED CORRESPONDENCE STUDY 


New Registrations 1942 
February 178 
March 95 


Total Registrations for year, 


1941-1942 
1704 
1799 


beginning July Ist 
Through February 
Through March 


1943 
304 
184 


°% Increase 


71%, 
94°/, 


1942-1943 
2820 
3004 


°% Increase 
65% 
67% 


Who’s Who in S.C. S. 


Albert Joseph, Valentine, Nebr., is taking 
a course in World History. He thinks history 
is fun, since it enables one “to look back so 
many thousand years and see when civilization 
really began.” His main hobby is reading 
about all types of sports except horse racing, 
with major league baseball his greatest like. 

Barbara Kime, Whitman, Nebr., has several 
hobbies but she doesn’t follow any of them 
very faithfully. She says one of her hobbies 
is to collect cowboy songs, of which she has 
around 600. Sometimes she collects stamps 
and recently she joined a match folder club 
and has about 100 of them. She also states 
that she is trapping skunks, to which state- 
ment she adds, “A very unladylike profes- 
sion.” 

Harvey Mitchell, Hope, Alaska, dispels some 
of our ideas about the severe cold in Alaska 
in the winter. He says that the average 
winter temperature is usually about 15° 
above zero. This winter, he says, however, 
has been an exception and the temperature 
has been between 5° and 10° below zero 
most of the time. 

Sedric Bloom, Jr., Wood Lake, Nebr., has 
had a wide school experience, being now 
enrolled at Wood Lake for the second time. 
He has also been enrolled at Meadville, Pa., 
and Omaha Tech, Omaha, Nebr. In spite of 
the handicap of several changes, Sedric is 
hoping to graduate at the end of seven semes- 
ters and is now taking English Vx to help 
meet the requirements for graduation. 

Ray Cunningham, Naper, Nebr., did have 
a hobby of collecting Indian head pennies 
as well as other rare coins. He indicates he 
has stopped collecting Indian heads for the 
present. Ray is fond of several sports, in- 
cluding football, basketbball, and softball, 
but his favorite is basketball. 

Georgia Poggas, Talkeetna, Alaska, tells an 
interesting anecdote about some newcomers 
to Alaska who were going to stay up until 
after it got dark. They waited a long time 
and soon the sun started to come up. They 
had stayed up all night and had to go to 
work in the morning. Talkeetna, Georgia 
says, is an Indian name meaning “Where the 
rivers meet.” 

. Doris McKinney, Yakutat, Alaska, age 15 
is in the eleventh grade at Yakutat. Yakutat is 
a village of about 250 people, 30 of this 
population being whites and the rest Tlingket 
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Indians. Two churches, a small village store 
and a chain store, a cannery, and a dispen- 
sary along with the dwellings constitute the 
town. In addition to going to school, Doris 
clerks six hours a day in one of the stores. 


Duane Ragland, Greenville Ill., is taking 
courses in meteorology and aeronautics in 
preparation for the Naval Air Corps. He 
blames recent slowness in turning in his 
lessons on the fact that his high school basket- 
ball team, of which he is a member, went on 
through the state regional tournament and 
was defeated only in the finals of the section- 
al, the last step before the state finals. 


John Hepler, Wamego, Kan., while taking 
the SCS course in radio made a radio set 
which actually works. He says that refine- 
ments added by a friend and himself have 
made it perform very well for its size. 


Celia Teel, Indianola, Nebr., has had the 
unique experience of being the only pupil in 
her grade for seven of her twelve years in 
school. Since she is alone in her class this 
year as a senior she says, “It is nice to be 
the smartest in the class.” (Editor’s note: 
She’s not kidding! You ought to see her 
grades.) She attends high school at Havana 
Rural high school which this year has an 
enrollment of 10 pupils in the 12 grades. 
Celia feels that this is one of the smallest 
regularly organized four-year high schools in 
this part of the country. Do any of you 
SCS pupils know of any smaller high schools? 


Dan Nichols, 15, Roca, Nebr., told us when 
he enrolled in Art LIIIx that he did not have 


a picture of himself to send us. After he 
started sending in his lessons, however, we 
found we didn’t need a picture for instead, 
he sent us the above cartoon of himself. 


Dan aspires to become a movie cartoonist. 
One of the movies he has liked best was 
“Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs.” We 
hope Dan’s dream of becoming a cartoonist 
will come true. 


Wallace Zwiebel, Central City, Nebr., age 
15, has a hobby of jig saw puzzles. He has 
a collection of around 30 puzzles among 
which are two 500-piece puzzles and threc 
400-piece puzzles. He has also read around 
200 books, having a particular liking for 
pioneer stories. 


June Batterson, Warm Springs, Ark., is 
doing her part for Uncle Sam by helping the 
local rationing board as a clerk. She has a 
particular liking for poetry and stories and 
hopes to be a writer herself someday. 
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Joyce Thanks SCS 
For Printing Letter 


In the last News Letter a letter was 
printed from Joyce Hattell, Harrisburg, 
Nebr., in which she asked for words 
to certain songs. Recently a letter was 
received from Joyce, a part of which 
reads as follows: 

“T was very grateful to the Extension 
Division for lending space in the 
News Letter for my request for the 
words of two songs. Already I have 
received letters from two different stu- 
dents answering my request. It is 
surely a pleasue to study with the Uni- 
versity Extension Division.” 

One of the purposes of the Corres- 
pondence Division is to help boys and 
girls, men and women, to better pre- 
pare themselves for life. We welcome 
any opportunity to serve you better. 

We would like to have some more 
contributions for the column, “The 
Student Says.” Also, wouldn’t you like 
to have a pen-pal? We have a list of 
names of people taking SCS courses 
who wish to write to some of the rest 
of you taking SCS courses. Write to 
us here at the Extension Division giv- 
ing us some idea of the type of pen-pal 
you would like to have and we will do 
our best to supply some one for you. 


(Continued from page 1) 

High school credits earned through 
Supervised Correspondence study are 
accepted by high schools all over the 
country. The University of Nebraska 
Extension Division has had chosen 
from among its 135 high school courses, 
the largest number of any of the 
76 cooperating institutions, a course for 
almost every interest or purpose. Many 
courses from the University of Ne- 
braska are also available on the col- 
lege level. 

Therefore, if any young man should 
find himself in the armed forces with- 
out a high school diploma or with a 
desire for more high school or college 
credit, all he needs to do is see the 
Librarian or Special Service officer in 
the Army, or the Educational officer in 
the Navy, Coast Guard or Marines. 
Each of these men will be glad to help 
the enlisted man with his educational 
problems. 


Director, University Extensi 


University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 
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SCS Launches Pre-Induction Program 


Washington Calls 
U. N's. Broady 


For Conterence 


Dr. K. O. Broady, director of Uni- 
versity Extension, has been called to 
Washington, D. C., by J. W. Stude- 
baker, U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, to discuss the possibilities of using 
Supervised Correspondence Study as an 
avenue for providing pre-induction 
training for high school and out-of- 
school youth. 

Dr. Broady expects to join Dr. 
Charles H. Patterson and R. L. Fred- 
strom, assistant directors, and W. C. 
Meierhenry, supervisor of Supervised 
Correspondence Study, at the National 
University Extension Association meet- 
ing in Chicago on May 11, 12, and 13 
on his way back from Washington, D. 
C. Dr. Broady appears as a discussion 
leader on the program, which deals 
with War and Post-War activities of 
extension divisions. 

Dr. W. K. Beggs, sales manager, was 
recently called to Washington, D. C., 
by the Headquarters Staff of the Con- 
sumer Education Study. He conferred 
with Dr. T. H. Briggs, director of Con- 
sumer Education Study, and Dr. Fred 
T. Wilhelms, assistant director, form- 
erly of the University of Nebraska Ex- 
tension Division. The purpose of the 
meeting was to further plans for that 
part of the University of Nebraska 
Workshop which is to be devoted to 


consumer education. 


Former Supervisor 


Visits Department 
Tt, John H. Straka, Perrin, Field, 


Texas, who is at present on leave from 
the Extension Division, recently spent 
a few days at home. He visited a short 
time here at the Extension Division re- 
newing old acquaintances and making 
new ones. 

Army life seems to agree with Lt. 
Straka, and so far he seems not to have 
lost his sense of humor. 


Stanley R. Barnett 


Stanley Barnett 
Centers Attention 
On Pre-Induction 


A traveler in Europe several times, a 
Chautauqua lecturer, a superintendent 
of schools, a pioneer operator in radio 
recordings, and a course writer are a 
few experiences of Stanley R. Barnett 
who is writing pre-induction courses for 
SCS. 

Barnett is now completing the writ- 
ing of pre-induction courses in Radio 
and Electricity, and will soon begin 
writing on Physics and Fundamentals 
of Machines, the latter of which is also 
a pre-induction course. 

Barnett was also selected by the Army 
and Navy Committee on Education to 
write some units in radio for courses 
to be used by members of the Armed 
Forces. 

Barnett is one of the first persons to 
make recordings of radio programs. He 
recorded talks by Prime Ministers, 
Cabinet members, high Church officials 


(Continued on page 2) 


In order to reach the estimated 100,- 
000 or more boys throughout the 
United States to whom pre-induction 
materials can not be made available in 
the regular pattern of classroom pro- 
cedure, the University of Nebraska has 
begun to prepare this type of material 
for use in Supervised Correspondence 
Study. 

In addition to the 137 customary sec- 
ondary school courses now available 
through Supervised Correspondence 
Study, special courses have already been 
prepared in pre-flight aeronautics and 
auto mechanics. 

Courses are nearing completion in 
(1) fundamentals of radio (one semes- 
ter), (2) fundamentals of electricity 
(one semester) and (3) fundamentals 
of machines (one semester). Courses 
will be written in (4) general shop (one 
semester covering. fundamentals of 
wood, metal and rope), (5) funda- 
mentals of auto mechanics (two semes- 
ters) and in addition a second semes- 
ter of fundamentals of radio. These are 
based on the army pre-induction bul- 
letins. There is also a possibility that 
a one semester course in_ refresher 


mathematics will be offered. 
(Continued on page 3) 


Claire Wodder Wins 
In Shorthand Contest 


Claire Wodder, Marquette, Nebr., 
one of our SCS pupils registered in 
Commercial Arts VI-x, placed second 
at the South Central Conference Com- 
mercial Contest held at Phillips recently. 
Seven schools were represented at the 
Conference Contest and 17 students 
participated in the shorthand division. 

The shorthand test, according to 
Supt. Kucera, Marquette, consisted of 
a letter dictated at the rate of 60 wpm 
and a typewritten transcription of the 
material. Thirty minutes were allowed 
for punctuating, paragraphing and 
typewriting the letter. 

This case and others like it indicate 
the proficiency that can be reached by 
pupils taking Supervised Correspond- 


ence work. 


In Appreciation of — 


To our great body of supervisors scattered throughout the western hemisphere, 
we give our sincere appreciation and thanks for the very important part they 
played during the past year in the successful carrying on of Supervised Corres- 
pondence Study. 

There are, naturally, supervisors of all types and kinds. To our many, many 
supervisors who are doing a conscientious, stimulating and worthwhile job of 
supervising, we “take off our hats.” 

It would be difficult to state objectively all the attributes of a successful super- 
visor. We do know some of the general qualities, however, which are certainly 
desirable. First of all, the traits of a good teacher are necessary in a supervisor. 
The supervisor must have administrative and organizational ability to set up a 
definite plan to follow so that a course may be successfully completed. Among 
the things this plan must cover is a definite time schedule for study as well as a 
time schedule for the completion of the various units. 

The supervisor must be able to motivate the student. The course writers con- 
stantly strive in their writing of the course materials to set up an interest and a 
desire to do the work thoroughly and accurately. The skillful supervisor will 
transform these efforts of the course writer into a reality. Then, too, the super- 
visor must make a judicious and wise use of both censure and praise. Following 
are enumerated some of the practices of successful supervisors which might be 
used as a check list. No doubt many are doing more than those that are mentioned 
below: 

1. Set up a daily study schedule and budget time to be spent on each unit. 

2. Send in promptly to the Center the completed lessons and return the cor- 
rected lessons promptly to the student. 
3. Fill out and fold the endorsement wrapper carefully and according to di- 
rections. 
. Keep orderly files of returned lessons and test. 
. Post student’s grades and maintain a bar graph of pupil’s progress. 
. Provide proper materials, tests and other aids when requested and needed 
by the student and provide a proper atmosphere for study. 
To us here at the Supervised Correspondence Center information by the 
supervisor about the students which will help our instructors to know these stu- 
dents better is of inestimable help. We appreciate frank statements in regard to 
our courses themselves, such as whether they are too long or too short, too 
difficult or too easy, or have faulty or inadequate tests. These, and similiar com- 
ments are very valuable to us. 

When a student fails to complete a course successfully the fault lies with 
the correspondence center, the supervisor, or the student. The philosophy 
of modern teaching suggests that the fault rarely lies solely with the student. We 
at the correspondence center are constantly striving to improve our methods and 
techniques. Won’t you as a supervisor take a little time to rethink and improve, 
if possible, your practices? 

Having a part in and observing the educational growth of boys and girls are 
some of the greatest satisfactions of a teacher. We know we can continue to count 
on you to do your part in improving your methods in the very important position 
you occupy as the local supervisor for Supervised Correspondence Study. 

By W. C. MEIERHENRY 


NUS 
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Rapids, Sargent, Taylor and Hardy. He 
served as superintendent in all schools 
except Cedar Rapids and Sargent. 


and other world-renowned personages 
and then sold these recordings back to 
the individuals making them. He has 
over 2,000 letters from persons all over 
the world, many in the individuals 
own handwriting, in which they order 
their recordings. 


He began course writing for Super- 
vised Correspondence Study in 1935. 
He has written the entire courses in 
Astronomy and both semesters of 
Physics. He has assisted and edited 


Born in London, Barnett came to the other courses almost continuously since 


United States to complete his education. 
He received his B.Sc. degree from Fre- 
mont Normal, Fremont, Nebr., and was 
engaged in educational work for 26 
years. The Nebraska schools in which 
he served are Garrison, Dunning, Cedar 


the time he became a member of the 
staff. 

He was head of the Americanization 
Program sponsored jointly by the De- 
partment of Justice and the University 


of Nebraska. 


The Student Says 


Nehawka, Nebraska 
Febrauary 8, 1943 
Mr. R. L. Fredstrom 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
Dear Mr. Fredstrom: 
I am in receipt of your very gracious 
letter of January 29, concerning my 
Supervised Course in Photography. It 


Hal Hansen 


is most encouraging and inspiring for 
an amateur like myself to receive such 
a mice letter; 

I think my first inspiration to take up 
photography came through association 
with an uncle who is now camera man 
at Douglas Aircraft in California. 
When I started my senior year in high 
school I discovered there was a very 
limited choice of subject matter being 
taught. This seemed to be a good 
chance to get started in Photography 
by Correspondence. I asked the super- 
intendent of my school to order the 
course. 

I had built a dark room just before 
school started. I now built an enlarger, 
using a 3A camera. This was not very 
satisfactory as the camera soon broke. 
I sold my Austin and then bought a 
Solar 120 enlarger. I also bought an 
Argus Ay camera for $15. At the time 
I thought this an exhorbitant price. I 
now know it was quite insignificant, as 
I have about a six-hundred-dollar in- 
vestment in equipment and _ supplies. 
I later traded the Argus A» for a Cs. 

I think my greatest thrill came when 


my parents gave mea 4x5 anniversary 
(Continued on page 4) 


(Continued from page 1) 

The armed forces of our country in 
this World War II are made up of a 
high percentage of specialists. Our 
army and the other branches of the 
service as well are complex machines. 

In order to have this complex ma- 
chinery operate smoothly and effectively 
every part of it must function with pre- 
cision. In order to make the best and 
quickest contribution to the armed 
forces the individual must be well 
trained and an important part of this 
training can and should be acquired 
prior to the time of actual entry into the 
service. 

The marvelous progress our army 
has made and the miraculous pro- 
gress made by industry in convert- 
ing into the total war effort is indeed 
glowing tribute to the success of Amer- 
ican education. The schools should not, 
however, feel content to rest on the 
laurels of past achievement but rather 
work even more vigorously in the 
future. Part of this work in the future 
must be in the direction of pre-induc- 
tion training. 

Members of the University of Ne- 
braska Extension Division in announc- 
ing plans for this work to be offered 
through SCS feel that these courses 
can and will be an important contribu- 
tion to the war effort. School adminis- 
trators should investigate the possibility 
of using this service for individuals who 
are likely to enter the armed services. 
Individuals who are interested should 
contact their local superintendent or 
principal, or if they have no present 
school connections they may write di- 
rectly to the University. 


Educational Opportunities In War; 
Enrichment of Curricula In Peace 


Picture Hobby Cheers 
Families In 46 States 
Mr. and Mrs. R. A. Walker received 


recently a picture of 14 servicemen in- 
cluding their son Arthur, a marine sta- 
tioned at San Diego, Calif. The picture 
was taken by Mrs. Alice Ignoff of Holly- 
wood as part of her patriotic hobby. 
Mrs. Ignoff, has for almost a year 
used her spending money and all her 
spare time to take, develop and mail 
pictures of boys in all branches of the 
service to the boys’ parents back home. 
She sends a letter of explanation and 
greeting with the pictures. To date she 
has mailed 592 pictures to 46 of the 48 
states and also to Hawaii and England. 
The picture which the Walkers re- 
ceived was taken April 11 on the steps 
of the National Broadcasting Company 
building in Hollywood. 
Mrs. Walker is a SCS teacher. 


Three Teachers Take 
Place In Extension 


New members to join the SCS staff 
of instructors recently are Mrs. Luti 
Goodin, Mrs. Mary Peebles and Gerald 
W. Meyer. The former two are assisting 
in the correction of commercial arts 
while Mr. Meyer is assisting in aero- 
nautics. 


Tiny Men, Checkerboard Fields Take 
Writer’s Eye on Return Trip in Plane 


By George E. Rotter 


(Editors note: The author, editor of ‘Exploring 
Aviation’? flew from Omaha to Chicago and back to 
gather materials for the magazine. This is the last 
installment of the story of his trip.) 

“Home again, home again,” but not 
in the jiggedy-jog manner; instead, an 
airliner ride so smooth that it didn’t 
put the faintest ripple in the cup of 
coffee the stewardess gave me at the 
start of the trip. 

The trip forecast which my pilot re- 
ceived must have indicated a variety of 
weather on the route to Omaha; for I 
was to see sunny skies, foggy skies, and 
hog-wild snowstorms. I missed seeing 
clouds of the fluffy motionless kind that 
rest in our summer skies. The steward- 
ess told me that when a plane passed 


through one of these cloud masses and 
left it swirling behind, the passengers 
experienced a slight bump, evidencing 
the fact that clouds are really the tops 
of rising columns of air. 

But the snowstorm we passed over 
near Moline, IIl., was interesting, too. 
There we were, above a swirling snow- 
flake factory, the earth only dimly 
visible below. After Moline, the plane 
flew low—beneath the heavy ceiling 
above. So low in fact that I saw a 
hawk flying over a grove of trees, a dog 
hunting among fodder shocks, and a 
farmer chopping ice out of a stock tank. 
He looked about three inches tall. 
Prettiest of all of nature’s winter-time 
artistry were the corn-fodder fields— 
the Indian-tepee shocks, and between 
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Supervised Correspondence Study 
has a service to render in this war 
emergency by supplying all the educa- 
tional opportunities for some of our 
youth, just as in peacetime its primary 
service 1s enriching the curriculum of 
the local school, as well as providing the 
entire program in cases for which the 
local school cannot provide. 

Supporting this statement, the fol- 
lowing article is taken from the April 
third edition of the Nebraska Farmer 
from the column “By the Way,” written 
by the publisher Sam R. McKelvie. 
This article, given below in part, reads: 

“A 14 year-old girl is taking her high 
school course by correspondence in 
order that she may stay at home and 
help her father with their cattle. She is 
genuinely happy about it, and her 
father correctly says she is far better 
help than most men he could get now. 

“Incidents like this move me deeply. 
There are thousands of them. People 
who have grasped the meaning of this 
war and the vital necessity for going 
all-out in the winning of it. Unfortun- 
ately too many are going along as usual, 
or not getting the job done, and com- 
plain about inconveniences that in our 
father’s time would have been luxuries.” 


them the black dots of corn stumps on 
a. pure white cover of snow. Their 
neatly laid out rows criss-crossed each 
other to make a delightful polka-dot 
pattern for a housewife’s apron. 

If ever you want to see what a level 
land the cornbelt area of the United 
States is, look at it from a plane. Farm- 
ers’ fields are laid out in square and 
rectangular shapes, as if measured with 
a ruler: 

Highways are taut rubber bands, and 
the cars on them crawling ants. One 
can fairly check the speed of the plane 
by watching the section lines drift by. 

Off in the distance ahead, I saw the 
smoking stacks of quite a large city. I 
took a map from the seat pocket to 
determine the name. But the steward- 
ess beat me to it; she handed me a slip 
of paper she had just received from the 
co-pilot; it pointed out our exact loca- 
tion—Des Moines, Ia. 

My pleasant journey came to an end 
too soon; but it was a delightful ex- 
perence—one that proves skyways are 


indeed happy ways. 


(Continued from page 2) 

Speed Graphic with Kalart Range 
Finder, Mendelson Speed Gun, 127 
mm. Ectar Lens. My uncle has assured 
me that when I have mastered my 
Speed Graphic I will be eligible for a 
position at Douglas. I now spend my 
spare time studying the Graphic Graflex 
Photography Manual. 

I would like to be able to take an 
advanced Correspondence Course in 
Photography. Does the University of 
Nebraska offer such a course? I am 
seriously considering Press Photography 
as a life vocation, thanks to your splen- 
did Correspondence Course. I have 
thoroughly enjoyed the course under 
Miss Grone. Her criticisms have been 
very constructive and helpful. 

Sincerely, 
Hat Hansen 


“Win the War First--” 


What are you doing to help win the 
war? We received the note below from 
Marilynn Denham, Griswold, Ia., who 
is one of a group of three students 
registered in Latin IV-x, from that 
town. 

“In our school the spirit of ‘winning 
the war first and enjoying peace last’ 
has been excellently displayed in the 
selling of stamps and bonds each Tues- 
day of every week, and in the organiza- 
tion of a Victory Corps. Beginning 
three weeks ago, the students decided 
to see if they could purchase enough 
stamps to buy a jeep. In the first two 
weeks we were decidedly ‘over the top.’ 

“Our Victory Corps is promoting 
victory gardens, and two classes of In- 
ternational Morse Code, which are 
taught by a local electrician and the 
depot agent. 

“Girls have gone to work as janitor 
aids to assist in the man power shortage. 
They help by sweeping the floors after 
school. 

“Also we three Latin students are 
probably doing our bit by taking a 
correspondence course to save the hiring 
of an extra teacher.” 

Extension Division members agree 
her school has made a fine start in 
carrying out its motto of “winning the 
war first and enjoying the peace last.” 
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Pfc. Harry Goodyear 


SCS Aids Soldier 


(Editor’s note: Taken from the April 22 
issue of the “Harrisburg (Pa.) Telegraph’’:) 

“Handicapped in the early years of 
their lives when their father, a member 
of the Citizens’ Fire Company lost his 
life battling the State Printery fire in 
May, 1927, Harry S. Goodyear, 19, and 
B. Earle Goodyear, Jr., 20, are doing 
their bit in the armed forces and both 
have attained ratings as private first 
class. 

“Harry is stationed at the Lincoln Air 
Base, Lincoln, Nebr., and in a short 
time will be graduated there as a 
ground mechanic in the Army Air 
POrce. = 

“Harry worked at the Middletown 
Air Depot while Earle went to Cleve- 
land to work and later enlist. Follow- 
ing their father’s tragic death they en- 
tered the Hershey Industrial School. 
Later they obtained employment locally 
and six months ago Harry enlisted in 
the air force.” 

Pfc. Harry Goodyear is now a mem- 
ber of the SCS student body. He at- 
tended one year at William Penn high 
school, Harrisburg, Pa., but was forced 
to discontinue his education at that 
time. He is now planning to complete 
three years of high school by corres- 
pondence study. 


Johnnie Takes His Pen 


By Johnnie G. James 
The town of Hughes is located on 


it on the map you are likely to look in 
vain, but if you really want to find its 
location, just draw a straight line from 
Fairbanks to Kotebue and the point 
where the line crosses the Koykuk 
river 1s the location of Hughes. It is 
just south of the Arctic Circle. 

Everybody is waiting for spring now. 
It is “just around the corner” and the 
ice will soon be going out. Along the 
Tanana river near Fairbanks they have 
an Ice Pool in which everybody that 
wants to spend a dollar and is a resident 
of Alaska may buy a chance. You place 
on your ticket the exact minute, hour 
and day that you think the ice is going 
to go out and if your guess is the correct 
one you win quite a large sum of 
money. We have tried our luck every 
year, but $150 represents all our win- 
nings so far. Here at Hughes we don’t 
keep as accurate a record of when the 
ice goes out, nor do we have an ice 
pool. 

The ice going out is a_ thrilling 
spectacle to watch. Take last year, for 
instance. The ice near Hughes went 
out and went down the river in one 
large sheet, four feet thick. The river 
makes several turns near Hughes and 
this large sheet of ice became jammed 
in one of these turns. About an hour 
later another sheet came down the river 
of approximately the same size as the 
first. Ice doesn’t move very fast, but 
to try to stop it is like trying to jump 
over the moon. There are no man-made 
machines that can do it. This second 
cake kept moving for a short time even 
after it struck the first. 

The large cakes came together with 
such force that large pieces broke off 
of both, shot up into the air and when 
they came down made a noise that 
could be heard for miles. A new ice 
jam was then formed even larger than 
the first. The flow of water was closed 
off by this new jam and water backed 
up behind it until all the ice started 
moving again. Then the ice moved on 
down the river until it struck another 
jam. By repeating the above process 
over and over the ice was finally ground 
so fine that it no longer jammed and 
when this point is reached it is called 
the run of ice. It takes about a week 
for the ice to be broken into such small 
pieces. 
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UN Aids Aviation Study Program 


The University of Nebraska’s Don L. Love Memorial Library is now finished. Its beautiful 
reading rooms have more than five times the floor area of the reading rooms in the present 
library. Fluorescent lighting, attractive paneling, and convenient services of every kind are 
only a few of the features that make this library outstanding in the central United States. 
The University is glad to give the Armed Forces priority on the building until the war is over. 


Traveling Pictures 


Go To 83 Counties 


Eighty-three of Nebraska’s 93 coun- 
ties have used Rural Traveling Art 
Galleries up to February 1943. At the 
present time the galleries are being 
shown in all but about a half dozen 
of these counties with as many as three 
galleries in a single county. 

Each Rural Traveling Art Gallery 
consists of nine prints in full color of 
masterpieces and two original works 
loaned by the University Extension 
Division to a county so pictures may 


be passed from rural school to rural 
school until every school has had a 
chance to see the pictures. The county 
pays a $10.00 fee for the loan, all other 
expenses are borne from a grant by the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. 

The galleries are assembled by 
Nellie May Schlee Vance, director of 
Art in Extension, and _ Professor 
Dwight Kirsch, chairman of the De- 
partment of Art at the University of 
Nebraska. Mrs. Vance brings the gal- 
lery to the county where it is to be 
installed ‘and presents it before a teach- 
ers’ meeting for that county in order to 
explain the best way to use the gallery. 

A number of counties have already 
completed the showing of their first 
gallery, returned it, and taken on a 
second exhibit. 


Commission to Foster 
Aviation Publication 


For Nebraska Schools 


(Editor’s note: For a description of the pub- 
lication Exploring Aviation, see Mr. Rotter’s 
article elsewhere on this page.) 


Offering to pay three-fourths of the 
cost of materials the State Aeronautics 
Commission will assist rural and ele- 
mentary schools in Nebraska in mak- 
ing available to their pupils a series of 
six units of instructional materials in 
aeronautics. 

In announcing the plan, the commis- 
sion provided that one set of the series 
of six units may be made available to 
each rural school. Village and city 
schools may avail themselves of one 
set for every 15 pupils in grades one 
to eight, but not to exceed 100 copies 
per any one school system. 

The Instructional materials, entitled 
Exploring Aviation, are being published 
bi-weekly by the Teachers college and 
Extension Division of the University 
of Nebraska. 

Details of the plans are being mailed 
to county and city superintendents of 
schools this week by the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 

This is the first time that materials 
of this kind have been offered at such 
low cost to rural and_ elementary 
schools. 


By George E. Rotter 


Issue No. III of Exploring Aviation, 
the four-page unit of aeronautics in- 
struction published bi-weekly by the 
Teachers College and the University 
Extension Division for elementary 
school children is now off the press. 

When the students read this issue 
they will learn what goes on at a major 
airport. They will have opportunity 
to “visit” the busiest airfield in the 
world—La Guardia Field—one which 
has built for itself the slogan, “a plane 
every minute,’ because around five 
o'clock in the afternoon, roaring 
passenger planes take off or land on 
its huge runways every 60 seconds; an 
airport where over 4,000 persons are at 
work to care for the many people and 
planes that come and go all day long 
and on into the night. 


Pupils will not be limited merely to 
an external view of this airport; they 
will also have the pleasure of seeing 
mechanics at work in the giant hang- 
ars; of visiting the weatherman in the 
weather station; of watching the 
“traffic cop of the air,” as he directs the 
take-off and landing of planes from 
his glass room, the control tower 64 
feet above the field. As in preceding 
issues of Exploring Aviation, an inter- 
esting activity sheet accompanies the 
material which helps pupils add new 
words to their vocabulary and gives 
them an opportunity to plan and to lay 
out an airport. 

Issue No. I of Exploring Aviation, 
the first of the series of six units, 
logically was constructed to deal with 
the history of flying. This unit, “How 
Flying Began,” tells of early attempts 


‘to construct machines that would fly 


and carry a man as they did so. The 
unit tells how the Wright brothers be- 
came the first men actually to fly a 
plane successfully. 


They Ride With the Pilot 


Issue No. II of Exploring Aviation, 
entitled “Flying an Airplane,’ was 
built with the belief that youngsters 
who know a good deal about how to 
drive the family car, want also to know, 
in some measure at least, how an air- 


(Continued on page 4) 


Liberal Arts for [omorrow— 


Of the many problems occasioned by the present war emergency, 
one of the most significant has to do with the future of liberal educa- 
tion. 

Recent actions on the part of the Army and Navy acting in coopera- 
tion with the War Manpower Commission make it clear that the 
educational facilities of the country must be placed at the service of 
our armed forces. Courses that are designed to train men and women 
for specific tasks in connection with the war effort are of necessity 
being brought to the front while those that are directed toward the 


achievement of a broad liberal education are either being pushed into 
the background or else discontinued altogether. 

The reasons for this shift in our educational procedure are quite 
obvious. We must act quickly in order to preserve the opportunity 
to carry on with our free institutions in the future. Liberal education 
is something that can be retarded temporarily in so far as this is neces- 
sary to safeguard the welfare of our country. 


It is important, however, that we understand what we are doing 
and that we take necessary precautions to make sure that our tem- 
porary policy with reference to liberal education shall not become per- 
manent. We can without any great danger to ourselves permit the 
military authorities to determine the curricula of our schools for the 
duration of the war, but we ought to have definite assurances from 
them that the management of our educational institutions shall be 
returned to the educators as soon as peace has been established. The 
time for definite commitments along this line is now. After the mili- 
tary power has been in control of the schools for a period of time, it 
will be much easier for them to assume that a new permanent policy 


has been established. 


Perhaps an even greater danger lies in the possibility that we may 
become satisfied with the temporary arrangement and choose to be 
conscious of the values that are contingent upon the functioning of 
free institutions. We may lose sight of the fact that training for 
specific tasks is no substitute for an education for life as a whole. 
We need to remind ourselves that the democratic way of life is based 
on the assumption that the values of life are dependent upon the in- 
telligent choices of individual men and women. 


It is the task of liberal education to provide those opportunities 
which make it possible for individuals to choose wisely and to act in 
accordance with the best judgment which they possess. This involves 
something more than technical knowledge pertaining to the building 
and operation of machines. It means a knowledge of the worthwhile 
ends or goals of life. It means a grasp of those spiritual factors which 
have enriched human life most during 6,000 years of history. The 
only true wealth that is possessed by any people is the spiritual in- 
heritance that has been passed on to them with the injunction that 
they add to it only what its measures prescribe. 


Lovers of freedom will take advantage of every opportunity that 
comes to them during this period of the emergency to keep alive the 
liberal tradition and to insure its revival in the period which follows 
the war. 

C. H. Patrerson, 
Assistant Director, 
University Extension 
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Army Institute Serves 
All In Armed Forces 


The Army Institute now serves men 
in all branches of the armed forces— 
the Army, Navy, Coast Guard, and 
Marines—according to information re- 
ceived by the University Extension 
Division recently. With this enlarge- 
ment of responsibility the name of the 
Army Institute has been changed to 
the United States Armed Forces Insti- 
tute. 

Under the new plan, any man who 
has been in service at Jeast Wtaree 
months may obtain high school or col- 
lege correspondence courses from des- 
ignated colleges or universities, the 
Federal government paying half the 
tuition and textbook fees and the en- 
rollee paying the other half. 

The University of Nebraska is re- 
ceiving a number of inquiries and reg- 
istrations every week. College corres- 
pondence courses are available from the 
University, also the largest offering of 
high school courses of any institution 
in the United States. Men who must 
leave high school or college before 
graduation can cover at least part of 
their remaining work before returning 
to civilian life. 

Any service man wishing to enroll 
through the Armed Forces Institute 
should secure an application blank 


. from his commanding officer as the 


first step in the registration procedure. 


New Classes Cater 


To Special Groups 


To meet the interests of special 
groups, several Extension Division 
courses are being offered in evening 
and daytime classes to those persons, 
especially Lincoln residents, interested 
in the subjects. 

Two courses in particular: Finance, 
Business Organization 6l-c; and De- 
linquency and Crime, Sociology 109-c, 
are popular. The class in Finance meets 
every Friday from 5:30 to 7:10 p.m. 
It covers stocks and bonds and their 
functions; financial policies of rail- 
roads; public utilities; dividend, re- 
serve, and sinking fund __ policies; 
financing current needs. 

The second, Delinquency and Crime, 
is designed primarily for law enforce- 
ment officers although registration is 
not limited to this group. The course, 
given under Professor James Rein- 
hardt, covers personality and social fac- 
tors; causes, rates and types of crime; 
agencies of control, social-psychological 
factors involved in apprehension, inter- 
viewing, report writing, and testimony. 


Courses Relieve 
Teacher Shortage 


To help relieve the teacher shortage 
in Nebraska, the Extension Division is 
beginning correspondence courses in 
physics and mathematics this week. 
Courses are available without cost, ex- 
cept for texts, to teachers and _ prospec- 
tive teachers who present a statement 
indicating that there is a reasonable 
prospect for employment after the 
training period. 

Another program of emergency 
teacher education—for teachers of pre- 
flight aeronautics—is being worked 
- out by the Teachers college and the 
University Extension Division in co- 
operation with the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority of the Department of Com- 
merce. Classes will be established in 
several centers through the state. 

Although the physics and mathe- 
matics courses, sponsored jointly by 
the War Training program and the 
Extension Division, do not actually 
provide college credits, each of them is 
considered by the Nebraska State De- 
partment of Public Instruction as 
equivalent to six college hours in meet- 
ing requirements for a teaching minor 
in physics or mathematics. For those 
who expect to secure or renew a tem- 
porary certificate the courses may be 
counted as meeting part of the ex- 
amination requirements set up by the 
State Department. 

These courses are offered as a phase 
of the Engineering, Science, Manage- 
ment, War Training program of the 
U. S. Office of Education. Dean O. J. 
Ferguson of the College of Engineer- 
ing, institutional representative for the 
program, has announced that they may 
be obtained through the University 
Extension Division. 

There are 19 institutions in the 
United States through which these 
courses are offered. The University 
of Nebraska serves its own state as 
well as several others. 


Former Bureau Head 
Now Army Teacher 


Lieutenant James W. Taylor visited 
the University Extension Division 
Febr. 8. He is now on leave from the 
University Extension Division serving 
as an instructor in navigation in the 
Army Air Corps. 

Previous to his enlistment on Sept. 
15, 1942, Lieutenant Taylor was super- 
visor of the Bureau of Audio-Visual 
Aids. While he is on leave, Miss Ruth 


Moline is in charge. 


The University Library Buys— 


Simon, Howard 

500 Years of Art and Illustration 

New York World Publishing Co., 
1942. 

The carefully chosen examples of the 
world’s outstanding art and the auth- 
or’s simple text combine to make this 
book enjoyable to the artist and lay- 
man alike. The author presents not 
only the old masters but also the finest 
examples of the modern art of France, 
Germany, Mexico, England, Italy, 
and the United States as well as that of 
other countries. 


Sandburg, Carl 
Storm Over the Land 
New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1942. 
Here is Carl Sandburg’s story of the 
years of the Civil War—campaigns and 
generals, the common soldiers in 
struggle, politics behind battle lines. 
Storm Over the Land is taken mainly 
from Abraham Lincoln: The War 
Years although Mr. Sandburg has 
rewritten some sections and much of 
the illustrative material is new. 


Holman, Gordon 
Commando Attack 
New York Putnam, 1942. 

Commando Attack is the story of 
these troops by an English newspaper- 
man who accompanied them on their 
expeditions. He tells of the formation 
of the Commandos, the story of their 
raids and pays tribute to the men who 
are the commandos. 


Hamilton, Edith 
Mythology 
Boston, Little, Brown, 1942. 

Greek, Roman and Norse mythology 
written with an appeal to the twentieth 
century minds. The illustrations and 
chapter headings by Steele Savage en- 
rich the text with their beauty. 


Brown, Francis 
The War in Maps 
New York, Oxford Uni. Press, 1942. 
This book aims to serve as a guide 
to a better understanding of the war 
and its many phases. Explanatory and 
interpretative texts by Mr. Brown face 
each of the maps, many of which have 
been drawn especially for this book; 
others have appeared in “The News of 
the Week in Review” section of the 
Sunday Mew York Times. 


Cather, Katherine D. 

Younger Days of Famous Writers 

New York, Appleton-Century, 1939. 
Sixteen stories of the youth of 

famous authors are presented in this 

book. They are not a collection of bare 

biographical sketches but stories of the 
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lives told in story form. The authors 
considered include Daniel Defoe, 
Rudyard Kipling, Selma Lagerlof, 
Louisa May Alcott, Mark Twain, and 
Kate Douglas Wiggins. 


Kazin, Alfred 
On Native Grounds 
New York, Reynal and Hitchcock, 
(O42 

Because of its attempt to weld crit- 
icism and history, this interpretation 
of modern American prose may be re- 
garded as an account of the emergence, 
triumph, and crisis of the modern spirit 
in America. Beginning with William 
Dean Howell’s coming to New York 
in the late eighties the book continues 
to the contemporary intent in Ameri- 
can history and folklore. 


Redding, J. Saunders 
No Day of Triumph 
New York, Harper, 1942. 

A personalized portrait of the Amer- 
ica of a young Negro who believes 
democracy and freedom are good 
things. He relates the human interest 
stories of Negro life which he gathered 
from the Atlantic coast to the Missis- 
sippi River. 

Hambro, C. J. 
How to Win the Peace 
New York, Lippincott, 1942. 

Mr. Hambro faces the realities that 
will dominate any peace conference. 
The problems of the coming peace are 
part of the present war. How these 
questions are answered will impor- 
tantly affect the course of the conflict 
itself. 


Loewenstein, Karl 
Brazil Under Vargas 
New York, Macmillan, 1942. 

A background of present day Brazil 
is presented to acquaint America with 
the facts about Brazil. The author dis- 
cusses the German, Japanese, and 
Italian minorities and how the govern- 
ment copes with them. Most important 
in the discussion is the personality of 
President Vargas and his desire to 
make Brazil not so much a totalitarian 
as an authoritarian state. 


Leacock, Stephen 

Montreal; Seaport and City 

New York, Doubleday Doran, 1942. 
Montreal, a thousand miles from the 

sea, is nevertheless one of the most 1m- 

portant seaports in the world. This 

teeming town on the St. Lawrence is 

brought to life by the pen of Stephen 

Leacock, the great humorist who lived 

there the best part of his life. 
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By Walter K. Beggs 

Late trains, heavy mails, wartime 
and perhaps occasional absent-minded- 
ness on the part of film users are throw- 
ing a heavy burden on the Visual-Aids 
Department. Here’s an example. 

It is Saturday, Miss Moline’s voice 
inquiring, “Harvey, has Land of Lib- 
erty come back from yetr” 

“No, it hasnt.” 

“When is the next train from 

“Ten-thirty tonight.” 

“Then we'll have to meet it. Land 
of Liberty is scheduled for York Mon- 
dayVain. at 10200} 

They meet the train—no film. They 
met another train at 10:30 a.m. Sun- 
day—no film. All day Sunday they 
haunted the depot—still no film. 
Finally in desperation they decided to 
substitute another film for York. The 
last train for York was due to leave 
the depot at 1:00 a.m. Monday. At 
12:45 Miss Moline and Harvey were 
on hand to see the film aboard. Yes, 
you guessed it, the train was late—. 
At 2:00 a.m. Monday, our film started 
its 60-mile journey to York—and our 
dispatchers wended their weary ways 
home for three or four hours of sleep. 
Another film had to be dispatched on 
the 7:30. 
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plane is operated. Accordingly, they 
are treated to a ride with a pilot; they 
see what he does to make the plane 
roll, nose down or up, or turn to the 
right or left. At the same time they 
watch the pilot operate the “stick” and 
rudder pedals, they learn how these 
operations affect the control surfaces 
of the plane, and in turn, how these 
surfaces effect certain movements of the 
plane. 

A feature of the activity sheet in this 
issue is the model plane which the 
pupils build. They can build this 
model in five minutes, but by hauling 
it through the air with a string, can 
definitely show how the ailerons act 
to bank a plané, and how the elevators, 
by their position, cause the plane to 
climb or nose down. 
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State War-Film Audiences 
Top Average Over Country 


Bureau Expands Films 
Library With Pictures 
On War-time Theme 


Almost doubling the national aver- 
age for film audiences, each film put 
out by the Nebraska Extension Divi- 
sion averaged 1600 for the month of 
October, 1942. The national average 
was 960. 

The number of bookings per print in 
Nebraska was 4.3 while the national 
average was 3.1, according to the 
Office of War Information. The OWI 
evaluates the reports from each of the 
47 depositories each month as to the 
number of showings and attendance of 
each film. 

Miss Ruth Moline, in charge of the 
Nebraska films library, listed four reas- 
ons for the popularity of the Nebraska 
films: (1) the University bureau is the 
only one in Nebraska; (2) the existence 
of many war plants and military train- 
ing posts in Nebraska has raised the 
general public interest in the subjects 
covered by the films; (3) large num- 
bers of defense classes, first-aid classes, 
and classes in civilian defense use the 


Writer explains aerodynamics 


Issue No. IV of the series, soon to 
be released, is a simplified explanation 
of aerodynamics. This unit, “What 
Makes an Airplane Fly,” is supplemen- 
ted by a series of activities which will 
enable pupils to demonstrate for them- 
selves the lifting power induced by the 
wings of the airplane. Pupils will, from 
this unit, gain a clear understanding of 
the forces which act upon an airplane 
in flight. 

“Captain Eddie V. Rickenbacker” 
will be the title of Issue No. V. Mr. 
Rickenbacker, who receives Exploring 
Aviation regularly, acknowledges that 
this pamphlet idea of aeronautics in- 
struction is “a splendid one.” 

Issue V will carry a recent photo- 
graph of the Flying Ace of World War 
I, autographed for all elementary school 
children as follows: “With My Very 
Best Wish to ‘All,’ Captain Eddie 
Rickenbacker.” 


films; (4) the bureau not only adver- 
tises in educational journals but sends 
announcements of each new film to 
county agents, community clubs, and 
all schools. 


Bureau Offers Four New Films 


A new film, World at War, to be 
available by Febr. 20, is a feature- 
length picture produced by the Office 
of War Information. It is a 45-minute 
story of the history of a world grad- 
ually becoming involved in war, un- 
folding graphically and dramatically 
from the invasion of Manchuria on 
Sept. 18, 1931 to the bombing of Pearl - 
Harbor, ten years later. 

Most popular of the films, Target for 
Tonight, has been shown to more than 
60 different audiences the past three 
months. Three more new films re- 
leased by the Office of War Informa- 
tion Febr. 1 include Japanese Reloca- 
tion—American Democracy at Work, . 
carrying through with efficiency and 
justice the movement of 100,000 Jap- 
anese from the Pacific Coast to settle- 
ments. in Arizona, Colorado, and 
Wyoming. 

Dover is the second, showing’ Brit- 
ain’s front line on the channel coast, 
which, no longer on the defense, pre- 
pares for the offensive to come. The 
third, Negro Colleges in Wartime, 
shows wartime activities being carried 
on in America’s negro colleges, from 
Army classes in automotive mechanics 
to scientific experimentation in lab- 
oratories. 


War Nursing Course 
Taught by Extension 


Wartime shortages of nursing and 
medical services give timely importance 
to a college correspondence course, 
Physiology 160-x, Principles of Nurs- 
ing. This course emphasizes prevention 
of disease and home care of the sick. 

One of the values of the course is 
that it reaches communities which do 
not carry on regular Red Cross instruc- 
tion, and encourages home study by 
women who, restricted by home duties, 
are unable to attend regular classes. 
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